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THE EARLY ENGLISH COLONIAL MOVEMENT. I. 

THE expansion of England in the seventeenth century was 
not the result of isolated or fortuitous circumstances, 
but, like all great historical developments, it was inti- 
mately connected with the main currents of the world's political 
evolution. In one of its broadest phases, the colonial move- 
ment was an episode in the perennial conflict between the two 
antithetical extremes, East and West. The original aim had 
been to enter into direct commercial relations with the Far East 
and even to acquire possessions in those semi-legendary lands 
of fabulous riches. In a somewhat narrower aspect, English 
expansion in America formed part of the Protestant Revolt, in 
so far as it sprang from opposition to the efforts of Philip II, as 
leader of the Counter-Reformation, to bring England again 
within the Catholic fold. From an even more restricted view- 
point, the movement was intimately connected with the pol- 
itico-religious controversies of seventeenth-century England, 
when were established those fundamental principles upon which 
are based, not only the present constitutions of Great Britain 
and of the United States, but also the political civilization of 
the entire western world. Disregarding these broader aspects 
of the subject, it is intended merely to examine the contem- 
porary ideas underlying the colonial movement, with the espe- 
cial object of discovering what advantages England expected to 
derive from transmarine possessions. 

As man was the agent, a movement so extensive in scope 
as was the expansion of England was necessarily complex in its 
nature, corresponding to the manifold intricacy of both indi- 
vidual and social psychology. For every historical develop- 
ment presents two distinct aspects from which it must be 
viewed — that of the man personally engaged therein, and that 
of the group supporting and superintending it. The movement 
under consideration must therefore be regarded both from the 
attitude of the individuals actually carrying on the work of 
settlement, and from the viewpoint of the organized body poli- 
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tic that encouraged and directed it. An analysis of the differ- 
ent sets of motives operating in these two separate fields of 
action is essential to a full understanding of the early English 
colonial movement. The former gives an insight into the actual 
process of colonization ; the latter explains the nature of the 
control exercised by the parent community and gives the clue 
that explains its colonial policy. It is chiefly upon this latter 
phase that attention will be concentrated. 

In order to acquire a clear understanding of English colonial 
policy, it is above all essential to know why the state encour- 
aged colonization, and what compensating advantages it ex- 
pected to derive from American possessions in return for the 
responsibilities it assumed in sanctioning the movement. To 
the extent that the colonization of America was an act of the 
English state, it was fundamentally an economic movement. 
But naturally it was not solely economic in nature, for no ex- 
tensive development can be reduced to so simple a category. 
Yet in the case of all movements influenced by a number of 
motives, one is always the prime cause without which the others 
would have proven ineffective, and the movement, if conceived 
at all, would have been abortive. Such subsidiary motives 
were, however, potent contributing factors, leading to unanimity 
in the body politic, and hence to well-directed, unhampered 
efforts by the government, and so to successful action. Conse- 
quently, before entering upon an analysis of the underlying 
economic ideas, it will be advisable to examine some of these 
subsidiary motives. 

The bitter conflict between Spain and England that occupied 
the reign of Elizabeth directed the attention ot Englishmen to 
America. They gradually realized that Philip II's power rested 
ultimately upon the stream of wealth that flowed into his coffers 
from the mines of New Spain, and that America was the main 
bulwark of the cause of the- Counter-Reformation. Thus, in 
1583, Sir George Peckham, one of the leading spirits in the 
colonial movement, drew attention to the great riches Spain was 
deriving from America, and sought to awaken his countrymen 
" out of that drowsie dreame wherein we have so long slum- 
bered," in order that they might colonize America, because by 
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SO doing they would strengthen England and correspondingly 
weaken her inveterate enemy.' Likewise, in the following year, 
Richard Hakluyt pointed out that Spain's monopoly of the re- 
sources of America was dangerous to Europe, and that the 
adoption of a policy of expansion by England would curb 
Philip IFs power.' These men and their associates realized that 
English national autonomy could be made more secure by the 
creation of a colonial empire in America. 

This idea led to no permanent results at the time, but it per- 
sisted during the era of actual settlement, despite the fact that 
James I had concluded peace with Spain. The Elizabethan 
tradition retained its popularity, and Spain continued to be the 
arch-enemy with whom war seemed more natural than peaceful 
relations. At the time of Virginia's settlement, it was urged 
that the colony could furnish a place of retreat for English 
ships in the event of such a war.3 Similarly the London Com- 
pany, in its ill-fated petition of 1624 to the House of Commons, 
said that one of the objects held in view when the colony was 
founded, was the " inestimable advantadge, that would be gayned 
to this state of England in case of Warr both for the easie as- 
saultinge of the Spanyards West Indies, from those parts, and 
for the relievinge and succouringe of all Shipps and men of 
Warr that should goe on Reprysalls." ♦ The idea of attacking 
the Spanish West Indies was a very popular one,' and in 1637 
it was even asserted that there was no other advantageous way 
to make war upon the king of Spain.* The realization of the 
fact that the colonization of America was an indirect attack on 
Spain, which would strengthen the cause of Protestantism, was 

" Hakluyt, VIII, pp. 95, 96. 

^ Hakluyt, Discourse concerning Western Planting, pp. 45, 52 et passim. Maine 
Hist. Soc. Coll., series ii, vol. ii. 

'William Strachey, about 1612. Brown, Genesis, II, p. 562. 

'Virginia Co. (ed. Kingsbury), II, p. 526; London Co. (ed. Robinson and 
Brock), II, p. 265. 

' Cf. e. g. Sir Charles Cornwallis, A Discourse of the most Illustrious Prince, 
He»r}',lale Prince of JVales. (London, 1641). This was written in 1626. Har- 
leian Misc., IV, p. 322. 

*Cal. Col., 1574-1660, p. 257, no. 61. 
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unquestionably influential in gaining national support for an 
imperialistic policy, but at most it was only a minor factor in 
inducing the government of the first two Stuarts to support the 
movement. 

Another determining element which brought to the support 
of the colonizing movement a large group of persons, to whom 
neither the anti-Spanish or national argument nor the purely 
economic view would have especially appealed, was the religious 
interest evoked by the prospective conversion of the savages to 
Christianity. Hakluyt,' Peckham^'and Carleill,^ all conspicuous 
figures in the work of expansion, laid stress on the probable 
extension of Christianity through the conversion of the Indians. 
At various times the Virginia Company and its supporters as- 
serted that this was one of the chief aims of the enterprise." 
This argument was even more frequently advanced by Puritan 
writers. The spread of the gospel was stated by the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Company to be its chief purpose in founding the 
colony; 5 and one of its prominent supporters, Emanuel Down- 
ing, claimed that the majority of the settlers went " to transport 
the gospell to those heathen that never heard thereof."* It 

' Hakluyt, Discourse, p. 7. 

' Hakluyt, VIII, pp. 97 etseq. ^ Ibid., p. 143. 

* 1610, in Brown, Genesis, I, p. 339; 1624, in Virginia Co., II, p. 525, and Lon- 
don Co., II, pp. 263, 264. The author of Nova Britannia, a famous pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1609 in support of the Virginia enterprise, claimed that on the one hand it 
would spread the kingdom of God, and on the other that it would prove very advan- 
tageous to the nation. Force, I, no. 6, pp. 6, 7. Captain John Smith also pointed 
out that " the gaining Provinces addeth to the Kings Crown : but the reducing 
Heathen people to cirilitie and true Religion, bringeth honour to the King of 
Heaven." Smith, Travels (ed. 1907), I, p. xxv. See also Smith's statement in 
Purchas, XVIII, pp. 437, 438, and Virginia's Verger, ibid., XIX, pp. 222, 230, 231, 

237- 

'On April 17, 1629, the Massachusetts Bay Company wrote to the governor and 
council in the colony that as ' the propagating of the gosp'" is the thing (wee) doe 
profess aboue all to bee o' ayme in settling this plantation, wee haue bin carefuU to 
make plentyfull provision of godly ministers.' Col. Records of Mass., I, p. 386. 

^Downing to Secretary Coke, December 12, 1633: 'This plantation and that of 
Virginia went not forth upon the same reasons nor for the same end, those of Vir- 
ginia went only for profitt . . . these went upon 2 other designes some to satisfie theire 
owne curiosity in poynt of conscience, others w"'' was more generall to transport the 
gospell.' Coke MSS., owned by Lord Walter T. Kerr, and located at Melbourne 
Hall, Derbyshire, England. 
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was asserted in a conspicuously able Puritan pamphlet, pub- 
lished in 1630, that "it hath beene manifested that the most 
eminent and desirable end of planting Colonies, is the propoga- 
tion of Religion." ' Its author went even further, and used the 
argument that nowadays is frequently advanced to justify trop- 
ical colonization and is succinctly summed up in the phrase, 
" the white man's burden," to vindicate the Puritan colony's 
attitude toward the Indians. He claimed that " the greatest 
advantage must needes come unto the Natives themselves," 
whom we shall teach providence and industry. "" 

Though this religious motive figured very prominently in the 
writings of the day — the spread of Christianity is specifically 
mentioned as one of the objects in view in nearly all the colon- 
ial charters from that of Gilbert on — yet it cannot be considered 
as one of the underlying causes of the movement. While 
superficially prominent, fundamentally the idea was subordinate. 
The individual who settled in America was primarily interested 
in gaining what was at best a precarious livelihood ; the colon- 
izing companies were mainly intent upon earning some return 
on their capital ; 3 and the government was not, except pos- 
sibly to a very minor degree, influenced by the prospective 
conversion of the aborigines. Yet this motive was unquestion- 
ably a contributing factor, not only in bringing to the support 
of the movement many to whom otherwise it would not have 
appealed, but also in giving that ethical basis to the work with- 
out which it is impossible for the Anglo-Saxon to exert himself 
to the fullest degree. 

There was also a strong political motive for the movement, 
for then, as well as now, increased area and population were 
considered as strengthening the state: directly, by adding to 
its power and resources, and indirectly, by enhancing its pres- 

'The Planters Plea, in Force, II, no. 3, ch. i, p. 12. ''Ibid., ch. iv, p. 15. 

'In his well-known sermon, preached before the London Company in 1610, Cra- 
shaw dwelt on the general apathy shown toward the enterprise, and attributed it to 
the absence of present profit. "Tell them," he said, "of getting XX. in the C. 
[20 per cent]. Oh how they bite at it, oh how it stirres them! But tell them of 
planting a Church, of converting 10.000. soules to God, they are senselesse as Stones: 
they stirre no more then if men spoke of toiesand trifles." Brown, Genesis, I, p. 360. 
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tige and standing. Thus, in 1638, Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
wrote to Secretary Windebank -urging the expediency of " sup- 
portinge forreigne plantacons," on the ground that " nothinge 
adds more glorie and greatnesse to anie nation, then the en- 
largement of theire Territories the multiplyinge of their sub- 
jects." On more exhaustive analysis this motive will, however, 
appear to be chiefly economic in its nature.' 

These motives — the desire to weaken Spain, to spread the 
Christian religion, to increase England's power and prestige 
through additional dominions — were all contributing factors 
conducive to well-directed action, but they were not the essen- 
tially causative influences back of English expansion. From 
the standpoint of the state, as opposed to that of the emigrat- 
ing individual, the colonizing movement was essentially an 
economic one. In sanctioning the settlement of America, the 
English government assumed concrete and definite responsibil- 
ities, and expected that in return certain compensating advan- 
tages would accrue to the parent community. These advantages 
were chiefly economic and are to be considered under two 
categories. In the first place, the movement must be con- 
sidered in its relation to social conditions in England, especially 
in connection with the current views about the size of its popu- 
lation. In the second place, it will be necessary to examine 
the prevailing economic theory of colonization. 

T. Emigration and overpopulation 
Although English colonization in the early seventeenth century 
was mainly directed toward regions with an indigenous popula- 
tion, it did not take the lorm of political domination and 
economic exploitation of subject peoples, but implied the trans- 
fer of a comparatively large number of Englishmen from the 
mother country to the dependent communities. The nature of 
the movement and the origins of English colonial policy cannot 

' Thus Gorges went on to say that additional territory and population would result 
in an "increase of Trade and Commerce; which alwaies bringes w" it encrease of 
shippinge and mariners; matters, this kingdome of all others hath most reason to be 
careful! of, in that, our safetie doth much consiste therein." Baxter, Gorges III, pp. 
287-291. 
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be understood without an analysis both of the conditions caus- 
ing this dislocation of population and also of the attitude of the 
government toward it. 

The subject is of no inconsiderable importance, for this is 
one of the factors that determine the policy of the metropolis 
toward the colony. If a state needs additional territory for its 
increasing numbers, a status of economic inferiority for the 
colony is of doubtful expediency and of questionable justice. 
For if in any case there is to be emigration, the mother coun- 
try derives a distinct benefit from territorial expansion in not 
losing the allegiance of her departing subjects.' But if, on the 
other hand, the state has no surplus population and is called 
upon to protect the dependency, then the mother country must 
in her own interest seek some means of deriving from the colony 
compensating advantages, such as exclusive privileges in trade. 
Otherwise the parent state would be in a stronger position with- 
out the burdensome responsibilities arising from the possession 
of dependencies. ' 

The former condition prevails in the modern British Empire, 
and has existed ever since the industrial revolution transformed 
the social structure of Great Britain and made it a predomi- 
nantly manufacturing community. A rapidly expanding popu- 
lation confined within a limited area has overflowed into the 
colonies and into foreign countries. Hence it has been in the 
direct interest of Great Britain to favor colonization, as other- 
wise the emigrants would lose their nationality and would thus 
negatively or relatively, if not positively or actually, weaken 
the mother country. It is patent that, if those emigrating 
did not leave the limits of the empire, the strength of Great 
Britain would be less impaired than if they gave up their alle- 
giance and aided in building up the life of a foreign and rival 
political aggregate. Consequently, under such conditions, the 
commercial relations of colony and metropolis have been left 

' Even at this time. Sir Ferdinando Gorges pointed out that one advantage derived 
from New England, despite its independent spirit, was that otherwise those emigrating 
there might have settled in foreign states to the prejudice of England's manufacturing 
interests. Gorges, A Briefe Narration (London, 1658), p. 63. Maine Hist. Soc. 
Coll., series i, vol. ii. 

' Cf. Fortrey, England's Interest and Improvement (Cambridge, 1663), p. 39. 
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unrestricted, because in return for protection the dependency- 
performs a distinct service. This service is passive and implies 
no sacrifice, while that of the mother country is active and 
necessitates the assumption of many onerous burdens by the 
British taxpayer. 

Prior to the completion of the industrial revolution, diamet- 
rically opposite conditions prevailed. During the two centuries 
reaching back from that date to about the Restoration in 1660, 
England had no surplus population. During this long period, 
emigration from England to America, even though it was of 
slight dimensions, was viewed with great alarm. The prolonged 
duel with France emphasized the comparative smallness of 
England's population, even adding thereto that of Scotland and 
of Ireland. Thus, in 1670, a well-known economic and politi- 
cal writer, Roger Coke, said that " Ireland and our Plantations, 
do in proportion to England more exhaust it of men, than the 
West-Indies do Spain ; " and that, while Spain gained new sub- 
jects in her colonies, "we in our Plantations wholly people 
them from our selves." Coke maintained that England's exist- 
ing military inferiority to France was due to this emigration, 
and he pointed out that before the era of colonization England 
had usually been successful in her wars against France and 
Scotland.' Finally, he said that " Ireland and our Plantations 
Rob us of all the growing Youth and Industry of the Nation, 
whereby it becomes week and feeble, and the Strength, as well 
as Trade, becomes decayed and diminished." " So general was 
this view that, in 1689, the representatives of Barbados, then 
the richest of English colonies, felt called upon to answer the 
current accusation that America was weakening England. They 
pointed out that the population of any country depends upon 
its economic productivity, and said, " 'tis strange we should be 
thought to diminish the People of England, when we do so 
much increase the Employments " on which the size of its 
population depends.' However valid this argument may be, at 

' Roger Coke, A Discourse of Trade (London, 1670), pp. 12, 13. ' Ibid., p. 46. 

'The Groans of the Plantations (London, 1689), pp. 29 et seq. In 1663, one of 
the prominent early English economic writers even advocated the encours^ement of 
immigration into England because " people and plenty are commonly the begetters 
the one of the other." Samuel Fortrey, op. cit. pp. 4-13. 
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the time it was not convincing. From about 1660 on, colonies, 
in so far as they decreased the population of the mother coun- 
try, were looked upon as sources of weakness. Consequently, 
if England assumed the heavy responsibilities incidental to the 
establishment of a colonial empire, counterbalancing advantages 
must be derived in some other way. This fact to a great ex- 
tent accounts for the old colonial system, whose aim was to 
develop English industry and trade by creating a self-sufficient 
commercial empire in which the colonies were to supplement 
the economic activities of the mother country. 

In the first half of the seventeenth century, when was laid 
the basis of the British Empire, and when were somewhat ten- 
tatively inaugurated those principles regulating colonial trade 
that later crystallized in the colonial system, the attitude toward 
emigration was similar to that of modern England. There pre- 
vailed in general the impression that England was too densely 
populated, and that additional territory was necessary to sup- 
port her surplus numbers. Thus Malynes,' one of the few 
economic writers of the day whose name is deservedly not quite 
forgotten, treated colonization and population as integrally 
related topics, favoring the former as a remedy for the existing 
excess in the latter. Anticipating Malthus, he pointed out that 
" unless the three great Impostumes of the World, namely 
Wars, Famine, and Pestilence, do purge that great Body, all 
Kingdoms and Countreys become very populous, and Men can 
hardly live in quiet, or without danger." Though Malynes 
greatly overestimated the actual population of England, his 
view as to its superabundance was the general one. Even his 
bitter antagonist, Misselden, agreed with him. " If the people 
of this Kingdome were numbered from Dan to Bersheba, I am 
perswaded," Misselden wrote, " there were neuer more people, 
neuer lesse employment : neuer more Idlenes, neuer so much 
Excesse." ' This writer drew a dark picture of England's 
industrial condition, claiming that the imports exceeded the 

' Gerard de Malynes, Consuetudo, vel Lex Mercatoria, or the Ancient Law Mer- 
chant (3d ed., London, 1686), pp. 164-169. The first edition was pubHshed in 1622. 
" Misselden, Circle of Commerce or The Ballance of Trade (London, 1623), p. 133. 
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exports ; and he asserted that " the Poore sterue in the streets 
for want of labour." ' 

Naturally, those interested in the colonial movement and de- 
sirous of seeing it succeed, freely used the argument that colo- 
nization would remedy both the congested state of England and 
also the economic and social evils resulting therefrom. Thus, 
in 1576, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, in the course of his discourse 
on the northwest passage to the East, said : " Also we might 
inhabite some part of those countryes, and settle there such 
needy people of our countrey, which now trouble the common- 
wealth, and through want here at home are inforced to commit 
outragious offences, whereby they are dayly consumed with the 
gallowes." " According to him, one of the chief benefits arising 
from colonization would be the greater employment of the poor 
in England. Similarly Sir George Peckham, who was closely 
associated with Gilbert in the work of exploration, favored col- 
onization as a means of increasing English trade and of thus 
giving greater employment to the poor at home, who " doe now 
live here idlely to the common annoy of the whole state." ' An- 
other of the pioreers in the colonial movement, Christopher 
Carleill, the son-in-law of Sir Francis Washington, advanced the 
same views. In 1583 he asserted that, on account of the long 
period of peace, England's population had greatly increased, 
and that such a colony would be a boon to " our poore sort of 
people, which are very many amongst us, living altogether un- 
profitable, and often times to the great disquiet of the better 
sort." * The following year Richard Hakluyt, the enthusiastic 
supporter of maritime enterprise, pointed out that there were 
many unemployed and many vagabonds in England, and that as 
a consequence of the absence of wars and plagues, " wee are 
growen more populous than ever heretofore " ; from which, he 
added, resulted severe competition for a livelihood, as well as 
crime and idleness. If the colonization of America were under- 
taken, Hakluyt said, " these pety theves mighte be condempned 
for certen yeres in the western partes," where they could pro- 

' Misselden, Circle of Commerce or The Ballance of Trade (London, 1623), p. 132. 
'Hakluyt, VII, p. 286. ^ Ibid., VIII, pp. 111, 112. 

'^lUd., VIII, p. 143. 
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duce useful commodities.' Finally, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, who 
though of a later generation, ranks with Gilbert, Peckham, 
Carleill and Hakluyt as one of the leaders in the work of ex- 
pansion, wrote to Salisbury in 161 1 about the activity of the 
English pirates in the Channel, pointing out that " this peace- 
able tymes affords no meanies of employments, to the Multi- 
tude of people that daylie doe increase, and manie ar inforced 
(by necessitie) to seeke some wayes, to sustaine themselves," 
and consequently have turned to piracy. " To meete w*** 
these necessities," he pointed out, " the Ages past hath em- 
ployed great cost in the planting of Colonies in barbarous and 
uninhabited partes of the world to the great honor of these 
Prynces." ^ 

Such views were frequently expressed, after the work of 
colonization had actually commenced, and were conspicuously 
used in gaining support for the Virginia enterprise.' With this 
object in view there was published in 1609 an able pamphlet 
entitled Nova Britannia. The author thereof pointed out that 
two things were necessary for the success of the colony — money 
and people. As regards the latter he had no misgivings, as 
England had " swarmes of idle persons, which hauing no meanes 
of labour to relieue their misery, doe likewise swarme in lewd 
and naughtie practices." England, he argued, had a super- 
abundant population and, like the Goths and Vandals, should 
encourage emigration ; " so that you see it is no new thing, but 
most profitable for our State, to rid our multitudes of such as 
lie at home, pestering the land with pestilence and penury, and 
infecting one another with vice and villanie worse than the 
plague it selfe." t In another pamphlet, published in the same 
year,5 the colonization of Virginia was urged because 

'Hakluyt, Discourse, pp. 36, 37. 'Baxter, Gorges, III, pp. 171-173. 

'See, e. g., Richard Crakanthorpe's sermon of 1609, in Brown, Genesis, I, p. 256. 
He speaks of " the great and manifold benefits which may accrue to this our so pop- 
ulous a nation, by planting an English colony in a territory as large and spacious 
almost as is England." 

*Nova Britannia, p. 19. Force Tracts, I, no. 6. 

* Robert Gray, A Good Speed to Virginia (London, 1609), p. to. Brown, Gen- 
esis, I, p. 298. 
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there is nothing more dangerous for the estate of Commonwealths, than 
when the people do increase to a greater multitude and number than 
may justly paralell with the largenesse of the place and Countrey : for 
hereupon comes oppression, and diverse kindes of wrongs, mutinies, 
sedition, commotion and rebeUion, scarcitie, dearth, povertie, and sun- 
drie sorts of calamities, which either breed the conversion, or eversion, 
of cities and commonwealths.' 

The company that undertook the settlement of Virginia also 
insisted, officially and unofficially, on the benefit that would in 
this manner accrue to England. In 1610 it was said, with the 
sanction of the officers of the company, that one of its pur- 
poses was " transporting the rancknesse and multitude of in- 
crease in our people ; of which there is left no vent, but age ; 
and evident danger that the number and infinitenesse of them, 
will out-grow the matter, whereon to worke for their life and 
sustentation, and shall one infest and become a burthen to 
another."' Similarly, in a pamphlet 3 published in 1612 by the 
authority of the royal council of Virginia, it was asked : " What 
man is so simple that doth not see the necessitie of employment 
for our multitude of people? which they though they be our 
flourishing fruits of peace and health, yet be they no longer 
good and holesome in themselves." The author of this pamph- 
let argued at length that England had a surplus population, 
and that it was impossible in so great a body of people, " which 

' In 1609, there was also published a sermon on Virginia, in which the author, Wil- 
liam Symonds, said: "Look seriously into the land [England], and see whether 
there bee not just cause if not a necessity, to seek abroad. The People, blessed be 
God, doe swarme in the land, as young bees in a hive in June; insomuch that there 
is very hardly roome for one man to live by another. The mightier like old strong 
bees thrust the weeker, as younger, out of their hives." As a remedy he urged " the 
younger bees, to swarme and hive themselves elsewhere." Symonds, Virginia (Lon- 
don, 1609), pp. 19, 20. Brown, Genesis, I, p. 288. William Strachey, in his 
pamphlet on Virginia, written probably in 1612, said that the colony was " a fruict- 
fuU and pleasant country to seat and settle the swarmes of our ranck multitude, who 
last in this our owne clyme nothing but of Idlenes, Prophannes, and want." Brown, 
Genesis, I, p. 340. 

' " A True and Sincere Declaration of the Purposes and Ends of the Plantation be- 
gun in Virginia." Brown, Genesis I, p. 338. 

'The New Life of Virginia: Being the Second part of Nova Britannia, pp. 21-23. 
Force I, no. 7. 
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yeerely doe increase amongst us," to prevent poverty, corrup- 
tion and disease; consequently he concluded that colonization 
was advisable. Similarly, in its petition of 1624 to the House 
of Commons, the London Company stated that one of the 
advantages arising from Virginia would be " the removal of the 
surcharge of necessitous people." ' 

The same arguments were used in connection with the settle- 
ment of New England. A pamphlet of 1630, in support of the 
Massachusetts enterprise, called attention to the fertility of its 
soil, and remarked that it was a great pity that this land should 
remain " altogether unoccupied, when so many honest Men and 
their Families in old England through the populousness thereof, 
do make very hard shift to Hue one by the other." ° In another 
and similar pamphlet published at the same time ^ it was demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of the author, that England was over- 
populated, because of the number of unemployed, the crowded 
state of all vocations and the number of people engaged in 
making superfluous luxuries. Hence the colonization of America 
was favored, and it was argued that England's ability and fitness 
for this work " will evidently appeare by the consideration of 
our overflowing multitudes : this being admitted for a received 
principle, that Countreyes superabound in people when they 
have more than they can well nourish, or well employ." •• 

From this review of contemporary thought it is apparent that 
the general opinion was that England was overpopulated,^ and 
that colonization would afford relief to this congested condition 
by removing the poor and unemployed.* At the outset it was 

'Virginia Co., II, pp. 526-528; London Co., II, p. 264. 

^ New-Englands Plantation (London, 1630), p. 12. Force I, no. 12. 

'The Planters Plea (London, 1630), chap, i, p. 9. Force II, no. 3. 

* Similarly, in 1641, it was said that "when a Kingdom beginneth to be over- 
burthened with a multitude of people (as England and Scotland now do), to have a 
convenient place where to send forth Colonies is no small benefit : and Such are the 
North-east and North-west parts of America." A Petition of W. C, exhibited to the 
High Court of Parliament (London, 1641), p. 6 Force I, no. 13. 

* Toward the end of James I's reign, it was pointed out that the English towns 
were overcrowded, and hence needed a " vent for their people into Virginia," even if 
they should have to defray the cost of transporting the people. MSS. of Lord Montagu 
of Beaulieu, p. 109. Hist. MSS. Com. 

' In 1623, it was proposed to found a royal colony in America, by means of which 
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the intention of some to establish mere trading stations in 
America, but the later and more general aim was to found 
new communities." The government directed and supported 
the movement on this basis, and one of the advantages ex- 
pected therefrom was relief from an excessive population. 
Thus, in 1614, the Spanish ambassador in England wrote to 
Philip III that he had heard that the London Company had 
asked for permission to withdraw the settlers from Virginia, as 
the enterprise had turned out so expensive, but that this re- 
quest had been denied, it being suggested that " it was well to 
preserve that place, altho' it be good for nothing more than to 

England might annually rid herself of 3,CX)0 poor, and " the prisons may be emptied, 
and much blood saved as well as relief given to many by sending them thither." 
Cal. Col , 1574-1660, pp. 50, 54, 56; Cal. Dom., 1623-1625, p. 521. At this time 
also, Secretary Conway suggested that England join with the Dutch in a West Indian 
voyage, and that some enterprise be undertaken to draw off idle people from Eng- 
land. Cal. Dom., 1623-1625, p. 143. The same arguments were used to support 
Scottish colonization. Thus in Sir William Alexander's patent for New Scotland, 
dated Sept. 10, 1621, James Stuart, as king of Scotland, said: "We thinking how 
populous and crowded this land now is by Divine favor " have judged it important 
that many should be settled on new territory. Slafter, Alexander, p. 128. Alexander 
himself said that Scotsmen were well qualified for the work of colonization, having 
daring minds and strong bodies, and besides " Scotland by reason of her populous- 
nesse being constrained to disburden her selfe (like the painfull Bees) did euery yeare 
send forth swarmes " to fight in foreign wars. Alexander, An Encouragement to Col- 
onies (London, 1624), p. 38. William Vaughan reported Alexander as having said: 
" In such abundance doth my natiue Countrie of Scotland ouerswarme with people, 
that if new habitations bee not suddenly prouided for them, as Hiues for Bees, they 
must either miscarie of want, or Turne Droanes unprofitable to the Owner "; we have 
too many laborers in Scotland who " would willingly manure this maiden Soile . . . 
but the charge of transporting them with such implements and domesticall cattell, as 
must be had now at the first, cannot but grow to an excessive cost." William 
Vaughan, The Golden Fleece (London, 1626), I, pp. 3-6. The same argument was 
also used toward the end of the century in connection with the Darien enterprise. In 
1700 it was said : " We have a Foreign Plantation, which may not only to our Profit, 
take off the Native Product of our Country, but may be for Receiving, and com- 
petently Intertaining a great many People which may be spared therefrom." A 
Letter from One in the Country, to a Member of Parliament (1700). 

• In R. Rich, Newes from Virginia, published in London in 1610 (Brown, Genesis 
I, p. 420), we read: 

" Let England knowe our willingnesse. 

For that our worke is good, 
Wee hope to plant a nation, 

Wheie none before hath stood." 
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kill people and to afford an outlet to them from here; since in 
this Kingdom here they grow and multiply so as to be in- 
numerable." ' 

This entire subject of the relation between social conditions 
in seventeenth century England and the colonial movement 
must, however, be regarded also from another viewpoint. 
While on the one hand it is evident that expansion was favored 
as a means of alleviating the congested state of England, on the 
other the question arises, whether or not the actual displace- 
ment of population was due to existing economic distress. Did 
the current contemporary opinion correspond with actual con- 
ditions, and was the founding of new communities in America 
the result of overpopulation and of economic pressure in the 
mother country? From an examination of the conditions that 
prevailed in England, it would appear that the existing popula- 
tion did not exceed the country's productive capacity. It is 
generally recognized that, from the latter half of Elizabeth's 
reign until the outbreak of the Civil War, England was in a 
flourishing condition. In fact this very prosperity implied 
economic distress among some classes. As civilization ad- 
vances, it becomes more complex, and economic progress, while 
denoting an absolute increase in wealth, has hitherto implied a 
more uneven distribution thereof and greater extremes of riches 
and poverty. Such a period of progress, almost tantamount to 
an economic revolution, dates from the latter years of Elizabeth's 
reign. Wealth increased greatly, but at the same time pauper- 
ism became a permanent evil. This comparatively new phenom- 
enon was little understood. The law of development from 
incoherent homogeneity to coherent heterogeneity had not yet 
been enunciated. For virtually the first time Englishmen be- 
held as an every-day sight " the spectacle of Dives and Lazarus 
existing side by side." ^ Hence the conclusion was reached that 
England was too densely populated to support its inhabitants, 

' Brown, Genesis II, p. 681. 

'H. de B. Gibbins, Industry in England (New York, 1903), pp. 260, 261. 
The increase in pauperism was emphasized by the fact that the Reformation had re- 
moved the ecclesiastical organization, which in the middle ages was accustomed to 
care for the poor. 
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and that colonization would afford a palliative if not a remedy 
for this evil. Thus, in ultimate analysis, colonization was fav- 
ored as a cure for pauperism. It was desired to transport the 
indigent and dependent from crowded centres, especially from 
London, thus freeing the parishes from the burden of their 
support. In this respect, however, the movement was a distinct 
failure. 

The emigration from Europe to America in the nineteenth 
century was mainly economic in nature, being predominantly 
due to the increasing severity of the struggle for existence. 
The movement of the seventeenth century was radically differ- 
ent. The bulk of the people who settled in New England left 
the mother country for religious and political reasons. They 
objected both to the practices of the Anglican church under the 
direction of Laud, and to Charles I's theory of the kingship and 
his attempt to rule independently of Parliament.' As far as the 
other colonies were concerned, the motives leading to emigra- 
tion were in general more material. Many left their homes as 
a result of an adventurous spirit, and many also sailed to 
America in order to acquire riches quickly. But this does not 
to any extent whatsoever imply that they left on account of 
economic pressure at home. America, both on account of its 
dangers and its immeasurable possibilities, appealed strongly to 
those who disliked a humdrum life of quiet and ease. The views 
of many Englishmen were voiced by the contemporary drama- 
tist, who said, in connection with such an adventurer : " Who 
would not sell away competent certenties to purchase (with any 
danger) excellent uncertenties ? " ° 

'See, e.g., Cal. Dom., 1637-1638, p. 88; iUd., 1638-1639, pp. 64, 430, 431. 

'Eastward Hoe (1605), act ii, scene i. 

The commercial and colonial movements were integrally and inseparably con- 
nected. Ordinary commerce was beneath the dignity of the upper classes in England, 
but armed commerce in the East or in the West, with the hazard of capture by a for- 
eign foe and the more or less speculative prospects of immense profits, appealed to 
the imagination and adventurous spirit of English gentlemen and called forth their 
enthusiastic support. As was said in 161 5: "Nor is England, bounded by our 
Horison, to go no further than we see. We have learned, long since, that Mercatura 
si tenuis sordida, si magna splendida ; The stranger the Country, the greater the Ad- 
venture." The Trade's Increase. Harl. Misc., IV, p. 207. 
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Apart from the emigration to New England, and that to the 
West Indies and Virginia during the disturbances of the Civil 
War,' the movement was not only of small extent but was pre- 
dominantly non-spontaneous in character. Great difficulty was 
encountered in getting settlers for Virginia.'' In 162 1, Sir 
Edwin Sandys frankly told the House of Commons that at first 
they could get none to go to that colony .3 In the same year it 
was pointed out by a competent authority how unwilling people 
were to settle in this colony and in the Bermudas.'' Even in the 
case of Massachusetts, although it was to be the refuge of those 
who disagreed with the dominant religious and political party in 
England, somewhat similar conditions obtained. In 1632, Sir 
Richard Saltonstall found it strange that " the meaner soart of 
people " should be so backward in emigrating, and that the 
" better soart of people should not helpe y^ poorer with meanes 
to transport them." ' 

This difficnlty led to various schemes of assisted emigration. 
The city of London, where the evil of pauperism was most 
accentuated,* spent considerable money in settling some of its 
dependent children in Virginia.' At various times contracts 
were concluded with the Virginia Company for the transporta- 
tion of such children to the colony, the city paying part of the 
expense and the company the balance.* But some difficulty 

' Clarendon, History of the Rebellion (ed. Macray), V, pp. 262, 263. 

' Cf. Commons Journal, I, p. 488. In 1618, a pretended commission to press 
maidens for the Bermudas and Virginia frightened away forty girls from one parish, 
who fled to such obscure places that their parents could not find them. Cal. Dom., 
1611-1618, p. 586. Cf. ibid., p. 594, and Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, VI, pp. 229, 2^0. 

'Commons Journal, I, p. 579. * Brown, First Republic, pp. 398-400. 

^ Saltonstall to Emanuel Downing, Feb. 4, 1632. Coke MSS. 

° Misselden, Circle of Commerce (London, 1623), p. 137, speaks of the large num- 
ber of poor in London and their increase through indiscriminate charity. 

' There is extant a letter from the council and company of Virginia to the city of 
London which states that the Privy Council being " desirous to ease the city and 
suburbs of a swarme of unnecessary inmates, as a contynual cause of dearth and 
famine, and the very original! cause of all the Plagues that happen in this Kingdom," 
has advised you to contribute to their emigration to Virginia. Brown, Genesis, I, 
p. 252. 

* London Co., I, pp. 24, 36, 70, 91 ; Virginia Co., I, pp. 270, 271, 293, 300, 304- 
307, 355, 411, 412; Cal. Dom., i6ii-i6i8, p. 584. 
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was encountered, as the worst disposed, of whom especially the 
city wished to rid itself, refused to go," thus forcing the com- 
pany, on one occasion at least, to apply for a warrant from the 
Privy Council to enforce its agreement." In addition to paying 
the expenses of those emigrating to America, other expedients 
were adopted to overcome the difficulties encountered in obtain- 
ing settlers for the new communities. Thus, in 1632, seventy 
vagrants were bound as apprentices for service in Virginia and 
Barbados.3 Similarly, delinquents and criminals were reprieved 
on the condition that they go to America, and, at not infrequent 
intervals, men of this type were transported to the colonies.'' 

Apart from the inertia prevailing in the lower classes, there 
were additional factors that made it absolutely impossible for 
the poorest classes in England — those most adversely affected 
by the change in social conditions — to emigrate freely. The 
present westward movement from Europe is taking place under 
conditions differing radically from those that prevailed in the 
seventeenth century. Nowadays the cost of passage is insig- 
nificant, and there is the virtual certainty of finding, immediately 
on arriving in America, the means of gaining an adequate liveli- 
hood. The poorest classes can thus readily change their en- 
vironment. At the outset of the colonial movement, not only 
was the cost of transportation very high, but furthermore con- 
siderable time was required before a living could be secured 
from America's virgin soil. Hence the settlement of an indi- 
vidual in the colonies implied the expenditure of a considerable 
sum of money. The mere passage to America involved the 
outlay of a large amount : as a rule, £^. ' But in addition, the 
emigrant had to be equipped with tools, clothing and provisions, 

' Cal. Dom., 1619-1623, p. 118. * Ibid. 

^IHd., 1631-1633, p. 433- 

^Virginia Co., I, pp. 212, 259, 288, 290; London Co., I, pp. 33, 34; Cal. Dom., 
1619-1623, pp. 10, 552; ibid., 1635, pp. 262, 535; ibid., 1635-1636, p.437; ibid., 
1638-1639. p. 425; ibid., 1639-1640, pp. 183, 349. 

' In 1619, the cost of passage to the Bermudas was £^, to Virginia £i>. Manchester 
MSS., H. M. C, VIII, 2, p. 33, no. 243; London Co., I, p. 23; Virginia Co., 
I, pp. 275, 295, 455. In 1632 transportation to Providence Island cost £(i, and in 
1639 the same amount was charged for passage to Maryland. Cal. Col., 1574-1660, 
p. 140; Calvert Papers, I, p. 206. 
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which necessitated the expenditure of a much greater sum : 
about £\\ more for each settler.' Toward the end of James I's 
reign, the adherents of the London Company said that " the 
charge of transporting a personne to Virginia can not be lesse 
at this day than Twenty poundes, which being a thing soe well 
known must needs disharten all future planters from goinge." ° 
From the standpoint of the day this was a considerable sum ; 
and obviously a person possessing it was by no means in 
economic distress, and hence, if emigrating, would be actuated 
by other influences.' As a consequence also the poorer classes 
could not emigrate without assistance.'' This led to the system 
of indentured labor, the emigrant giving his services to a master 
for a longer or shorter term, usually for five years, in return for 
the cost of transportation.5 But the semi-servile conditions 
prevailing under this system were naturally not attractive, and 
to a great extent counteracted any stimulus toward emigration 
arising from economic distress. Other circumstances worked 
in the same direction. In addition to the risk of shipwreck, 

'About 1623 it was estimated that the cost of transporting and of furnishing six 
settlers in Virginia with victuals, apparel, tools, and arms was ;^I 14 igj. 6</. Cal. 
Col., 1574-1660, p. 56. 

'Col. Pap., Ill, 32. For further details regarding the requirements of a colonist, 
see Purchas, XIX, pp. 165-167, and John Josselyn, Account of Two Voyages to New 
England, 1638, 1663 (London, 1675), in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., series iii, vol. ii, 
pp. 220-225. 

' In its efforts to secure settlers for Virginia, the London Company in 1620 offered 
to settle children in the colony on payment of ;^5 a head. At the meeting of the 
company held on November 15, 1620, Mr. Smith pointed out " that the sume of five 
pound demaunded vy"" everie Childe that should be sent out of the Country to be 
transported to Virginia was a greater charge then would willingly be disbursed by the 
Common sorte, seeinge they might w"" a lesse charge as ordinaryly for five Marks 
binde their Children Apprentizes att home to good Trades and therefore itt was 
vnlikely they would be drawne to give a greater sume to send them to a forraigne 
country he therefore moved that the 5" specified in the Plantation might be abated to 
ffive Marks " Virginia Co., I, p. 424; London Co , I, p. 96. Cf, also Virginia Co., 
I. PP- 479. 480, 489. 556. 

* In order to be able to emigrate on its own resources, a family had to be in fairly 
comfortable circumstances. In 1621, an apothecary offered to transport himself and 
his wife to Virginia at his own charge, provided the company would pay the cost of 
carrying over his two children. London Co., I, pp. 131, 132; Virginia Co., I, p. 495. 

* Bruce, Economic History of Virginia, II, pp. a, 5. 
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which was ever imminent in the case of the small vessels of the 
day, conditions during the passage were extremely rigorous. 
Overcrowding and poor food resulted in a large mortality.' 
Furthermore, on arrival in America, there had to be encoun- 
tered the grave Indian danger, and the perils of a strange climate 
and unaccustomed food-stuffs which an unhygienic age could 
not circumvent. Of the early settlers in Virginia a very large 
majority perished from disease or at the hands of the 
aborigines. 

Recapitulating these facts, it will become apparent that eco- 
nomic conditions in England had made pauperism a permanent 
phenomenon, and that this little understood social evil gave rise 
to the generally prevailing but erroneous idea that England was 
overpopulated. In turn this opinion induced many to support 
the colonial movement, and was an influential factor in gaining 
the government's aid for the work of expansion. One of the 
distinct advantages expected from the colonies was relief from 
congestion and pauperism in the mother country without at the 
same time diminishing the number of British subjects. This 
view was naturally reflected in British colonial policy, and 
to some extent explains the comparatively unrestricted com- 
mercial system that prevailed during the first half-century of 
the Empire's life. But while the impression that England was 
overpopulated gave a potent stimulus to the colonial movement, 
economic conditions in the mother country were to no marked 
degree a direct cause of the ensuing transfer of population to 
America. In general, England was prosperous, and while there 
was a certain amount of want, those affected by it could not, on 
account of the large capital required, spontaneously settle in 
America except under semi-servile conditions. In the main 
the dislocation of population was produced, not by economic 
conditions, but by the political and religious conflicts of the age. 

George Louis Beer. 

New York City. 

( Ji? be continued.) 

> Manchester MSS, H. M. C, VIII, 2, p. 41, no. 338. 

"^ Ibid., p. 42, no. 340. Cy". p. 38, no. 298; pp. 44, 45, no. 361. See also 
Bruce, Social Life of Virginia, pp. 16, 17. 



